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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Letters and Memoranda of William Scattergood. 
(Continued from page 105.) 
To a young friend. 
“ Philadelphia, 9th mo. 4th, 1850. 
* * * We have heard by 





Dear 


me adapted to thy serious consideration ; and 
I want thee to read it with sincere desires to 
be profited by it. We are not to expect in the 
beginnings of our spiritual progress to be able 
to understand the whole scope, and compre- 
bend the fulness of the Divine dispensations ; 
but if we are favored to make a right begin- 
ning, we shall find it will be in small things, 
and that the cross is to be borne in relation 
to some requisitions which the strong reason- 
ings of the carnal mind would persuade us 
are of little account. Our conversation, our 
company, our seeking after pleasure, our tem- 
per, all have to be brought under review by 
the witness for Truth, that we may see whether 
our words are guarded by truth and wisdom, 
and the fear of the Lord! Whether our com- 
pany is such as will promote our advancement 
in the way everlasting! Whether in our 


letters received of thy safe arrival at home,|going to and fro according to the customs 


which, considering t': many dangers that at- 
tend, is cause of thankful acknowledgment to 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift. I 
trust thou wast favored while from home to 
receive some impressions respecting thyself 
and thy duty to thy Creator, which will not 
soon be forgotten. By dwelling under them 
thou mayest be drawn into a closer acquaint- 
ance with thy own heart, and a more single 
reliance upon Divine aid for the performance 
of these duties which pertain to us as rational 
intelligent beings, capable of receiving and 
knowing the Divine will. Hast thou ever 
thought why it is, so few manifest an interest 
in knowing and doing this? Why it is that 
the human heart is so repugnant to yielding 
itself to the operations of Divine power, and 


which prevail around us, we are careful to 
know the Divine permission, without which 
there is no solid enjoyment. There is much 
also in the manner in which we transact the 
ordinary affairs of our lives, which may tend 
either directly or indirectly to the comfort 
and instruction of others, or the contrary. 

It seems to me there is no such state allow- 
able as an indifferent Christian; no point 
where they may become stationary. That it 
is a growing condition if rightly entered into, 
must be the experience of every one who 
comes forward in this high and holy profes- 
sion. And yet at the same time it is nota 
growth which gives self-confidence; but a 
growth in the root of Divine life, wherein the 
heavenly principle of light and life comes to 


thus becoming transformed into the image of|prevail more and more over our sinful incli- 


the dear Son of God? 
good is presented to us, when we see, as we 
are sometimes favored to see, the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, and of the state of indiffer- 
ence in which we are living, we are favored 
at times to feel strong desires after a better 
condition ; and the soul springs upward upon 
the wings of faith, to that power that is able 
to deliver us, and for a time we rejoice a little 
in the sense of his goodness, and in a hope in 
his mercy. This being the case, should we 
constantly slide from it and forget it? Or 
should we not rather cherish such feelings, 
and seck for the pearl of great price which 
lies hidden in our hearts with all diligence, 
that we may obtain full possession of it 
through the mercy of God? How is it to be 
obtained? How shall we secure for ourselves 
a sufe establishment upon the Rock of ages, 
and of that peace and purity of mind which 
will prepare us acceptably tosee God? These 
are weighty and important questions; and it 
is with strong desires that thou mayest be 
enabled rightly and availingly to answer 
them, that I feel my mind drawn towards 
thee in brotherly sympatby. 

The parable which our blessed Lord set 


forth, in which He compares us all to servants|fested to be right. 


When the thought of 


nations, and wherein deep humility covers us 
more fully day by day in a sense of our un- 
worthiness in the sight of God. Art thou 
ready to say, I know these things, but how 
am 1 to make a beginning? Ah, this is the 
matter; a right and true beginning is indeed 
the very thing needful. Well, how is it with 
thee? Dost thou want a little more of the 
world first, or art thou prepared to say, 
‘Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in 
a plain patb because of mine enemies? The 
first thing, the beginning of the work, is to be 
willing thus to turn unto Him to whom thou 
knowest allegiance and obedience are due; to 
Him whose will thou art at times made sen- 
sible is not fully wrought out in thee ; to Him 
in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, and who stands ready to strengthen 
us and help us in our controversy with the 
enemy of our souls. I cannot but believe that 
thy mind is often brought into deep and seri- 
ous thoughtfulness about these things. When 
this is the case, and ability for it is afforded, 
turn thy mind to that which thus exercises 
thee; and thou wilt then see something in 
thy thoughts, words, or pursuits, that is not 
altogether in accordance with what is mani- 
Thou wilt see, perhaps, 


receiving talents for improvement, seems to|that thou art not dedicated to the Divine will 


jin some, perbaps in many, respects. Well, 
let the first thing that is thus discovered to 
thee, be laid at the Lord’s feet. Let no reason- 
ing as to its being common, practised by 
others, or it may be approved or allowed by 
those who seem.to be somewhat in the church, 
—I say let no reasonings of this kind, hinder 
thee from casting it at the Master's footstool. 
It is but too obvious to many, and to thyself 
among the rest, that many things have crept 
in among us as a religious Society, which are 
contrary to the simplicity of the Truth; so 
that it may be said, ‘The whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint.’ It is needful then 
that those who seek salvation, shonld shut 
out from their view the practice of justifying 
themselves upon the judgment and practices 
of men, and resort immediately to the Foun- 
tain of living waters. Take notice, that the 
discoveries of the light of Christ, lead none 
counter to that which is good in others, but 
will sometimes lead us to avoid some things 
which they seem to allow who have a repu- 
tation for religious standing. 1 pity the youth 
in the present day who are looking for exam- 
ples from those who are older; but who, too 
often instead of bread, give the children a 
stone. Our Heavenly Father does not do 
thus ; but when in sincerity we ask of Him, 
He gives the Holy Spirit freely and without 
rebuke. 

It is but too obvious, and thou thyself canst 
see it, that we need that some should be found 
to hold up the standard of Truth in this day 
of great declension. Whois todoit? Who 
will come back again to the original ground 
upon which our early Friends started ; which 
was not to contrive how far they might be 
conformed to the world, but how far they 
could approach towards that perfect condi- 
tion in which they would be altogether ac- 
ceptable in the Divine sight. Here, then, is 
no asking how far I may go in this enjoyment 
or that, of a worldly nature, but how shall 1 
become a temple fit for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in? O, how this kind of concern shakes 
us! how it causes deep contrition of soul! how 
are we drawn in secret to examine our own 
hearts, and to pray for ability to give up those 
things which we are convinced stand in our 
way to the kingdom of Heaven—to the pre- 
vailing of Christ’s power in our hearts! 

Remember it is not the literal believing of 
forms of doctrine, that makes us Christians, 
but conformity to Cbrist’s spirit; and this 
conformity must begin where He points out. 
We cannot choose how or what we shall offer ; 
but we must give up that upon which He lays 
his hand ; and we shall find that in our very 
first sincere yielding of our minds to his will, 
that we have gained a sense of his favor and 
strength for the warfare. 

My dear , how glad I should be to be 
instrumental in leading thee in this path of 
life! To persuade thee that the Lord has 
need of thee! He has need of thee as an ex- 
ample to thy young friends. Thou art so in 
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a measure; but He is calling for a more com- 
plete surrender; even such a one as shall show 
not merely that thou art well disposed towards 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Daniel B. Smith. 


The following notice of this dear friend is 


that which is good, but that it is thy chief|mainly derived from an affectionate tribute 


joy; and that thou art determined, that let 
others do as they may, thou wilt serve the 
Lord. Truly, thou wouldst find joy and 
peace in it. The world, and some of those 
who are around thee, might for a time look 
on with astonishment, and wonder at thy 
separation from them (for thou wouldst be 
separated from some with whom thou art now 
associated, and wouldst often have to sit alone, 
and keep silence, because of the Lord’s yoke,) 
but thou wouldst find sweet consolation with- 
in, even the answer of a good conscience 


to his memory, read before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, by Dr. James J. 
Levick, one of his former pupils, who, like 
many others, ever retained a warm feeling 
for the instructor and guide of his younger 
years. 

Daniel B. Smith was born 7th mo. 14th, 
1792, and received his literary education at 
Burlington, under the care of John Griscom. 
Determining on the study of chemistry and 
pharmacy, he entered the drug store of John 
Biddle, a much respected apothecary of Phila- 


towards God, and a sense of that supporting|delphia, where be remained until of age, and 


Arm, which enables us to stand in our places 
over all that is wrong. O, wilt thou not be- 
come as one of the willing-hearted in Jeru- 
salem? Seek retirement; seek the hidden 
pearl ; seek after ability to stand on the watch 
within, which is the very entrance of wisdom. 
I firmly believe that it is the Lord’s design to 
do thee good, and to make thee useful in the 
circle in which thou art called to move; and 
if thou dost not frustrate the grace of God, 
thou wilt be made to experience that ‘He 


where he subsequently entered into partner- 
ship with his former employer. Some years 
later he associated with him in the same line 
of business “a young Englishman fresh from 
the shop of John Bell, of Oxford, London,” and 
ithe firm of Smith & Hodgson, at Sixth and 
Arch streets, became one of the most promi- 
‘nent and successful drug houses of the coun- 
jury. In the year 1821, a number of apothe- 
caries, prominent among whom was Daniel 
B. Smith, decided that something more than 


that is mighty bath done great things for'a mere mechanical knowledge of drugs was 


thee.’ 


I think thou knowest that I love thee. 


Nothing, I trust, but a degree of that love result of their frequent conferences and coun-| 


which seeks to gather into the fold of Christ, 
could awaken in my heart the feelings which 
attend my mind towards thee; and fervent 
desires are begotten, that thou mayst become 
prepared, through obedience to the Divine 
call, to show thyself on the Lord’s side, and 
be made instrumentalin promoting the spread 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. And this, not 
so much by many words, as by a firm, con- 
sistent, serious, and upright example. Let 
me then entreat thee to stand resigned to the 
clear convictions of religious duty ; and when 
things are clearly made manifest, do not be 
afraid to maintain them, though the whole 
world may be against thee. Truth will bear 
its own weight; and in a fair combat will 
overcome error. Join not with parties. Keep 
within the quiet habitation. Seek not con- 


troversy ; but when occasion calls for it, main- | 





needed for the education of those engaged in 
ithe duty of compounding of medicines. Asa 


‘sels came the College of Apothecaries and the 
College of Pharmacy. Daniel B. Smith was 
one of the originators of this college, and was 
largely instrumental in imparting a scientific 
‘character to its teachings. One of its incor- 
porators, he was also for twenty-five years its 
President. As a result of this undertaking, 
he lived to see a college whose pupils, in the 
aggregate, number 6863, representing every 


B. Smith lived to see, as a result of these 
efforts of himself and friends, a library con- 
taining 22,000 volumes, and books furnished 
in the aggregate to 77,757 applicants for them, 
and doubtless read by treble that number. 

In the year 1816, a number of gentlemen 
were impressed with the need in Philadelphia 
of a safe depository for the earnings of trades- 
men, mechanics, laborers, house-servants, and 
others, where their earnings might not only 
be secure for them, but where also a generous 
interest might be paid to the depositors. 
Among the incorporators of this excellent in- 
stitution (the Philadelphia Savings Fund) ap- 
pears the name of Daniel B. Smith. He lived 
to see, as the results of this effort, in which he 
was deeply interested, the record of 357,263 
depositors ; of $93,613,335.57 of deposits, and 
of interest paid to these hard-working people 
of $11,235,649.50. 

In the year 1826, the appalling statement 
was made that there were then in prison in 
the city of Philadelphia “ sixty boys, and that 
in the city of New York, four hundred and 
eighty persons had lately been arrested under 
twenty-five years of age, and that a large 
number, of both sexes, were wandering about 
without homes, and with no one to care for 
their souls or bodies.” At once the necessity 
jofa refuge for the endangered, an asylum for 
‘the erring, a shelter for the tempted, came 
with force on the community. 

A public meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
|Chief-Justice Tilghman presiding, at which 
it was determined to found a house of refuge, 
and measures were taken to obtain the requi- 
‘site funds to carry out the plan. Prominent 
among these interested citizens, and one of 
the corporators, was our friend Daniel B. 
Smith. 

How much good that House of Refuge has 


State in the Union, and a considerable num-|done in keeping from sin, in rescuing from 


‘ber from Canada, Cuba, and various parts of 


‘Europe. Its journal, published since 1825, is 
‘everywhere recognized as high authority on 
the matters of which it treats, and has been 
one of the leading agencies in developing tbe 
profession of pharmacy in the United States. 
‘He lived, indeed, to see pharmacy changed 
from a mere trade to a learned profession. 

| To the College of Pharmacy is at least in- 


\crime, in saving from hopeless death, cannot 
be reckoned. Only in that last, great day 
| when the books shall be opened, and “ another 
; book opened—which is the book of life,” can 
,its true value be computed. In this work, 
which was very near his heart, Daniel B. 
Smith lived to see the day when, in the aggre- 
gate, fourteen thousand three hundred young 
|persons had received the benefits of this asy- 


tain the Truth in simplicity and meekness of directly due the preparation by Drs. Wood: lum, and at least two-thirds of them, properly 


spirit ; and in deep humility of soul, ask coun- 


jand Bache, both of them professors in this 


‘instructed and reformed, had been restored to 


sel of Him who giveth to all men liberally |College, of the United States Dispensatory, | society. 


and upbraideth not. 

Thou art often brought near to me; and I 
truly desire to commend thee to God and the 
word of his grace ; which is able to build thee 
up, and to give thee an inheritance among all 
them that are sanctified, through faith which 


With much love to thyself, also to thy 
father and mother, I remain affectionately 
thy friend and cousin, W. 8.” 


(To be continued.) 


Always the best thoughts are unexpressed. 
Something in the man is superior to the mind 
itself. It announces its presence like an elec- 
tric spark, and fuses his ideas as though they 
were molten and run together, so that he is 
overpowered by their heat. For want of a 
better word, we say that we feel. But we 
cannot reduce the feeling to words, nor com- 
municate it to another. 

“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.” 


| 
is in Christ Jesus. contributed many valuable pages.* 


a book of two thousand pages, which has 
reached its fifteenth edition, and of which 
more than 125,000 copies have been sold, and 
which is now, fifty years from its first publi- 
cation, in daily use in every drug store in the 
United States. To this work Daniel B. Smith 


In the year 1820, three citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Daniel B. Smith, Thomas Kimber, 


and Samuel Schober, recognizing the need of 


a free library for young mechanics and manu- 
facturers, met at the house of one of their 


number, and there resolved that the establish-} 


ment of such a library would be likely to 
promote orderly and virtuous habits, diffuse 
knowledge, improve the scientific skill of the 
mechanic and manufacturer, and advance the 
prosperity and happiness of the community. 
Out of this meeting came the Apprentices’ 


Library Company of Philadelphia. Daniel 





* It was originally intended by the authors of the 
Dispensatory that one-third of the book should be writ- 
ten by Daniel B, Smith. This intention could not be 
carried out because ofther engagements, 


The Pennsylvania Historical Society was 
organized in the 12th month, 1824, Daniel B. 
Smith was one of the incorporators, and the 
first Corresponding Secretary. He lived to 
‘see a society numbering nearly a thousand 
‘members, a library of nearly 17,000 volumes, 
besides much that is valuable in manuscripts, 
/pamphlets, and pictures illustrative of the 
early provincial history of Pennsylvania. 
| When a School was opened at Haverford 
for furnishing to the children of Friends 
greater facilities than then existed, for ac- 
‘quiring a liberal education under the care 
of teachers imbued with the principles of 
| Friends, to Daniel B. Smith was assigned the 
instruction in mental and moral philosophy, 
English literature and Chemistry. Not only 
| was his influence felt in the instruction given 
in the branches specially under his charge, 
and in the general tone of elevated thought 
and refinement which he infused ; but his con- 
cern for the highest welfare of his pupils led 
‘him also to enforce among them a love of 
:Virtue and an abhorrence of vice. Some of 
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those who were then under his care can still 
remember the earnestness of his appeals, and 
the evident sincerity of his efforts to lead them 
in the way which would be pleasing to their 
Father in Heaven. 

He was firmly attached to the doctrines o 
the Christian religion as ever beld by the So- 
ciety of Friends, and to the testimonies which 
flow from them. His consistent support of 
these gave force to his admonitions, com- 
manded the general respect. of those with 
whom he was associated, and contributed to 
the power he exercised in moulding the char- 
acter and influencing the future of the stu- 
dents. How deeply his pupils recognized 
this influence was shown, as Dr. Levick re- 
marks, “ nearly forty years later, when, then 
gray-headed men themselves, they came in 
such numbers to pay, at his open grave, with 
filial gratitude and affection, their last tribute 
to bis memory.” 

Long after he had entered his eightieth 
year he retained his interest in his beloved 
botany, and was accustomed, even then, to 
make excursions in the neighboring country 
for plants. When, at last, the physical in- 
firmities of extreme age made this impossible, 
he turned his attention to another branch of 











Seriptures of Truth, which were given by 
Him for our instruction in righteousness. 
But we sball never be led to place the writ- 
ten word, or declaration of the Gospel above 
the eternal Word that inspired the boly men 
of old to write the Scriptures. For a stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain. So the 
Scriptures should never have a higher place 
in our affections than the blessed Spirit of 
Christ—the second Adam—the Lord from 
heaven, who is a quickening spirit, and able 
to make us alive in Him by restoring that 
Divine life which was lost in the fall. He, the 
Eternal Word, is a discerner of the thougbts 
and intents of the heart, which neither the 
Scriptures nor any outward thing ever can 
be. So He is God over all, even the Script- 
ures. And much more is He above the teach- 
ings of unregenerate man, who with all his 
keen-eyed wisdom can never discern the deep 
things of God; for they are only spiritually 
discerned. But this will never warrant any 
one to believe or act contrary to the Script- 
ures, which are a blessed revelation of the 
will of God to man. And as the Scriptures 
never place themselves above Christ or bis 
blessed Spirit, so never should we. Our 


For “ The Friend.”” 
Stephen Girard. 

I noticed in “The Friend,” an editorial, 
saying that some of the actions of Stephen 
Girard’s life showed that the pursuit of riches 
did not absorb all bis thoughts. I have heard 
the late Rebecca Kite, who was an active 
participant in the sad scenes of the yellow 
fever of 1793, speak with admiration of the 
fearless and earnest aid Girard would render 
the sick, even going into their chambers and 
carrying those ill of the plague in his arms to 
the carriage, and going out with them to the 
Bush Hill Hospital. She had a warm and 
kind remembrance of those days of his earnest 
humanity. 

She was herself a devoted helper in those 
hours of peril. When her morning duties of 
the household were attended to, she would 
take her basket of medicines and other mat- 
ters for the relief of the sick, and go in search 
of them, ministering to their needs. She told 
me her walks became so well known, that the 
children of families would be posted to watch 
for her passing. She remembered seeing one 
child stationed at the open door of a house, 
run back into the hall, shouting, “ Here she 


worthy predecessors evidently had a portion ‘comes! here comes the white lady !” and all 


natural science, and in the study of eon-| of the same Holy Spirit to first purify their) tho family hurrying to the door to see her 
chology found much pleasure and instruction.’ hearts, and then to guide their pen. But we! : W. K. 


Some months before his death he entered on'may well place the writings of the Holy| 
his ninety-first year, and, save some failure of Scriptures above their writers, as well as all] Digging for Hid Treasures—In a garden 
And the writings of our deeply-'near Sidon, many years ago, some workmen, 


pass. 





memory, with his mental vigor unimpaired. other books. 
Spared any lingering illness, he looked for-, baptized forefathers are to be highly esteem-|while digging over the soil, found several 
ward to the future with humble hope, as he ed, because of the evidence they give of the copper pots, which contained a large quantity 
could look back on the past with reverent power and teachings of the Holy Spirit. So of ancient gold coin. The poor fellows con- 
gratitude. And so, tenderly cared for by two'as the Scriptures stand above all other writ-|cealed the discovery with the greatest care ; 
generations of bis family, he fell asleep in the ings, we may freely take them as the only fit, but they were wild with excitement, and too 
full promise of a glad awakening. outward rule for the different professors of, many to keep such a secret. The governor 
Christianity to try their doctrines by. And of the city heard of it, and arrested all who 
For “The Frieng.” |28 each of the different denominations has a had not fled. He recovered two of tbe pots, 
Religious Views and Tenets creed or confession of faith peculiar to itself, placed them beside him, and compelled them 
, so the faith of each is founded upon what to refill them with coin. In that way he 
If we deny the light of Christ being in the they suppose to be a right understanding of obtained between two and three thousand. 
dark heart of the sinner to enlighten it, why,the Scriptures. And each true member of/They were all coins of Alexander and his 
should we, who have been led out of dark- the different sects feels bound to support the|father Philip, of pure gold, each one worth 
ness by it, expect it to remain as our light doctrines of the Gospel as understood by his about a sovereign. It may have been royal 
and guide, as we have less need of it than the own society. But if be should change in/treasure, which one of Alexander's officers 
sinner has? We should not expect to be|faith and practice, let him come out boldly|concealed, when he heard of his unexpected 
sharers in the true light if we deny its light-| and change in name also. The faith which’ death in Babylon. 
ening every man. We might as well deny;stands only in outward and literal things,| There are frequent allusioys to hid treasure 
the Lord that bought us, as to doubt hisjand not in the Spirit, the light, the life andjin the Bible. Even in Job, perhaps the oldest 
ability or willingness by his convicting light|power, is dead, being alone. It can never|book in the world, we read that “the bitter 


and atoning blood, to purchase salvation for 
all who come unto God by Him. If we deny 
the true light and turn from it, anti-Christ 
becomes our guide, and we will, by his trans- 
formed light, be ready to cry down the true 
light, and that grace which Paul says brings 
salvation. And if we thus substitute an out- 
ward or false light, in place of the inward or 
true light, we shall then need outward helps 


and props to enable us to carry on the de-|point us to the place where we desire to go, 
ceitful works of darkness under the guise of} but can never take us there. 


religion. If we substitute a false light to fill 
our lack of the true light, we can make no 
advance in our warfare against sin. It takes 
the continued presence and help of the true 
light to guide us and give us success in our 
warfare. And we need not expect a continu- 
ance in well-doing but by the in-shining light, 
or the co-operating spirit or grace of God 
working in us, both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. And as we are led by the 
Spirit of God, we become his sons, and are 
taught of Him, and great will be our peace. 
And as we are led by Him, and taught of 
Him, we shall be led to believe in the Holy 


overcome the world in our hearts; nor can it 
assist others to overcome it. We may justly 
look upon the pages of Scripture as direction 
posts, guiding the Christian traveller on his 


in soul long for death, but it cometh not; 
and dig for it more than for hid treasures.” 
Hardly another comparison within the com- 
pass of human action is more vivid than that. 


way from earth to heaven. But we should /I have heard of diggers fainting away when 
never look upon them as the Way, the Truth,'/they have come upon even a single coin. 
and the Life. If we think by reading the'There are many persons digging for hid 
directions merely, we are nearing the king-|treasure all over the country, and not a few 
dom, we make a sad mistake. They may | spend their last farthing in these efforts. 

It is not difficult to account for such hid 
So the Script-|treasure. This country has always been sub- 
ures point us to the heavenly home, but they| ject to revolutions, invasions and calamities 
alone can never take us to it. We have to/of various kinds, and hence a feeling of in- 
journey forward step by step, using the direc-|security hovers over the land. The Govern- 
tions given. The Jews thought they had|ment robs, and so do the rulers and clergy. 
eternal life in the Scriptures, but they failed| Arabs rush in from the desert and plunder. 
to journey forward in the heavenly race.) Warriors and conquerors sweep over the land, 
They would not come unto Christ that they| carrying away everything that falls into their 
might have life. They read the Scriptures,/hands. Then there are and always have 
but did not obey. They were hearers of the| been intestine commotions and wars. At 
law, but not doers. So let us learn a lesson such times many bury their gold and jewels, 
by them. Let us gird up the loins of our, the owners are killed and no one knows where 
minds and press forward towards the prize the treasure was concealed. 
immortal at the end of the race. D. H. We need not be surprised, therefore, to 

Dablin, Ind., 11th mo. 2nd, 1883. find that in Palestine, no custom is so firmly 
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rooted as this of searching for hid treasure,jand, observing the sheep reposing in the 
and that there has always been some real |jcoldest situation, he said to him: “John, if I 


foundation for it-— W. M. Thomson, The Land|were a sheep, I would lie on the other side of 


and The Book. 





Neat Rebukes. 
A rebuke may sometimes be very effectively 
put into practical form. Thus, at a time 
when there was a heavy duty upon French 


the hill.” The shepherd answered; “Aye, 
my Lord, but if ye had been a sheep, ye 
would hae had mair sense.” 

Less epigrammatically neat, but more richly 
deserved, was the following rebuke to an 
unnamed lord, quoted in Shelden’s “ Table 


gloves, a packet addressed to the French Em- Takk.” “A great lord and a gentleman talk- 
bassador having accidentally come undone,|'9g together, there came a boy by leading a 


the Custom House authorities discovered that |C@lf with both bis hands. 


Says the lord to 


it consisted of gloves, whereupon they sent it|tbhe gentleman, ‘ You shall see me make the 


on as unpaid post-letter; and though the 


oy let go his calf; with that he came toward 


double postage amounted to more than the|bim, thinking the boy would have put off bis 
single duty, it was paid without comment.|hat, but the boy took no notice of him. The 
Very neat and characteristic, in the way of|lord seeing that, ‘Sirrah,’ says he, ‘do you 
practical rebukes, was that of Talleyrand to|know me, that you use no reverence?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
a faithful but too inquisitive confidential ser-|S8y8 the boy, ‘if your lordship will hold my 
vant, whom he saw from the window of his|¢@!f, I will put off my hat.’”—All the Year 


apartment coolly reading a letter intrusted to 
him to deliver. On the next day a similar 
commission was confided to the servant, and 
to the second letter was added a postscript, 
couched in the following terms: “ You can 
send a verbal answer by the bearer. He is 
perfectly well acquainted with the whole 
affair, having taken the precaution to read 
this previous to its delivery.” 

Dean Stanley, in his “ Reminiscences,” tells 


a similar and equally characteristic story of 


an old Forfarshire lady. She knew the weak- 
ness of her man-servant, and when she wished 
a note to be taken without delay held it open, 
and read it over to him, saying, “There, noo, 
Andrew, ye kena’ that’s in’t ; noo dinna stop 
to open it, but just send it off.” 

Not bad in its way either was Lord Ches- 
terfield’s practically humorous rebuke of the 


craze for having far-reaching portrait galleries| 


of ancestors. In his own gallery he placed 
two old heads, inscribed respectively Adam 
de Stanhope and Eve de Stanbope. 


Of the rebuke indirect, one of the finest) 


examples is that attributed to Dr. South. 
Once, when preaching before Charles IT., he 
observed that the monarch and several of bis 
attendants had fallen asleep. Presently one 
of the latter began to snore, whereupon the 
Bishop broke off his sermon, and exclaimed, 
“Lord Lauderdale, I am sorry to disturb 
your repose, but let me entreat you not to 
snore so loud, lest you awaken his Majesty.” 
Less direct, but more severe, was a rebuke 
said to have been spoken from the pulpit by 
a Dissenting minister of modern times. While 
he was preaching he was annoyed by some 
young people in the congregation whispering 
and giggling. He paused, looked at the dis- 
turbers, and said: “I am always afraid to 
reprove those who misbehave themselves, for 
this reason: Some years since, when I was 
preaching, 2 young man who sat before me 
was constantly laughing, talking, and making 
uncouth grimaces. I paused and adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke. After the close of the 
service a gentleman said to me: ‘Sir, you 
have made a great mistake. That young. 
man whom you reproved is an idiot.’ Since 
then I have always been afraid to reprove 
those who misbehave themselves in chapel; 
lest I should repeat that mistake and reprove 
another idiot.” During the rest of the ser- 
vice, the story concludes, there was good order. 

Incisive and dry, as becomes its nationality, 
was the rebuke of the Scotch shepherd to 
Lord Cockburn of Bonaly. That nobleman 
was sitting on the hillside with the shepherd, 








ound. 





Selected. 
UNDER ORDERS. 
We know not what is expedient 
But we may know what is right, 
And we need never grope in darkness, 
If we look to Heaven for light. 


Down deep in the hold of the vessel 
The ponderous engine lies, 

And faithfully there the engineer 
His labor steadily plies. 


He knows not the course of the vessel, 
He knows not the way it should go; 
He minds his simple duty, 
And keeps the fires aglow. 


He knows not whether the billows, 
The barque may overwhelm ; 

He knows and obeys the orders 
Of the pilot at the helm. 


And so, in the wearisome journey 
Over life’s troubled sea, 

I know not the way I am going, 
But Jesus shall pilot me. 


I see not the rocks and the quicksands, 
For my sight is dull and dim, 

But I know that Christ is my captain, 
And I take my orders from Him. 


Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth, 
Speak peace to my anxious soul, 
And help me to feel that all my ways 

Are under thy wise control : 


That He, who cares for the lily, 
And heeds the sparrows fall, 

Shall tenderly lead his loving child ; 
For He made and loveth all. 


And so, when weary and baffled, 
And I know not which way to go, 
I know that He can guide me, 
And ’tis all I need to know. 





Selected. 
A BIRD’S MINISTRY. 
From his home in an Eastern bungalow, 
In sight of the everlasting snow 
Of the grand Himalayas, row on row, 


Thus wrote my friend :— 

“T had travelled far 
From the Afghan towers of Candahar, 
Through the sand-white plains of Sinde-Sagar ; 


“ And once, when the daily march was o’er, 
As tired [ sat in my tented door, 
Hope failed me, as never it fuiled before. 


“Tn swarming city, at wayside fane, 
By the Indus’ bank, on the scorching plain, 
I had taught,—and my teaching all seemed vain. 


“No glimmer of light (I sighed) appears ; 
The Moslem’s Fate and the Buddhist’s fears 
Have gloomed their worship this thousand years. 


“¢ Por Christ and his truth I stand alone 
In the midst of millions: a sand-grain blown 
Against yon temple of ancient stone 
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““* As soon may level it! Faith forsook 
My soul, as I turned on the pile to look : 
Then rising, my saddened way I took 


“To its lofty roof, for the cooler air: 
I gazed, and marvelled ;—how crumbled were 
The walls 1 had deemed so firm and fair! 


“For wedged in a rift of the massive stone, 
Most plainly rent by its roots alone, 
A beautiful peepul-tree had grown: 


“ Whose gradual stress would still expand 
The crevice, and topple upon the sand 
The temple, while o’er its wreck should stand 


“ The tree in its living verdure !—Who 
Could compass the thought ?—The bird that flew 
Hitherward, dropping a seed that grew, 


“ Did more to shiver this ancient wall 
Than earthquake,—war,—simoon,—or all 
The centuries, in their lapse and fall! 


“ Then I knelt by the riven granite there, 
And my soul shook off its weight of care, 
As my voice rose clear on the tropic air :— 


“The living seeds I have dropped remain 
In the cleft: Lord, quicken with dew and rain, 
Then temple and mosque shall be rent in twain!” 
—Margaret J. Preston. 





, For ‘* The Friend.” 
Mary Wright. 

I have read to-day in yesterday’s “ Friend” 
of 11th month 3rd, an article under the title 
“ Results of Little Things.” That part of it 
which speaks of Mary Wright, of Leeds, Eng- 
land, was interesting to me, as I had seen and 
heard much of her. She and my mother bad 
been travelling in the ministry in 1807, when 
no good road crossed the Allegheny moun- 
tains, to the Friends of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and Virginia, and when a change 
from the carriage to bhorse-back was a relief, 
though to ride ona man’s saddle. The Friends 
in the west were then in their log cabins, and 
meeting-houses were few. Mary then bore 
the name of her first husband, Witchel. They 
were welcome visitors, and had much satis- 
faction in being with the visited. 

I visited Mary in Bradford, England, in 
1821, then again a widow. She was living, 
at and after the Crimean war, and lost her 
sight in reading too much of the accounts of 
that campaign, in 1854-5. When an hun- 
dred years old she knit a purse for the Queen 
of England, which the latter kindly received 
and acknowledged, as related in “ The Friend.” 
At one hundred and three years of age, and 
when blind, she knit one for me, which I 
gratefully received. Ext K. Price. 

1lth mo. 4th, 1883. 

tacstigiinasinis 

Among the pleasant souvenirs of his Ameri- 
ean visit which Chief-Justice Coleridge will 
carry with him back to his British home, is 
a sonnet written by his great uncle, the poet, 
in the album of an American woman more 
than half a century ago. She was a daugh- 
ter of James Barbour, of Virginia, who was 
at that time United States Minister to Great 
Britain. The sonnet was written on the eve 
of ber return to America, and has never been 
published. It reads as follows: 


Child of my muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand, 

Go, cross the main! thou seekest no foreign land. 
’Tis not the clod beneath our feet we name 

Our country. Each heaven sanctioned it the same 
Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestral blood, 
Domestic honor, awe of womanhood. 

With kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see, 
Britain, with elbow room and doubly free! 

Go, seek thy countrymen! and if one scar 

Still lingers of that fratricidal war, 

Look to the maid who brings thee from afar, 

Be thou the olive-leaf and she the dove; 

And say I greet the country with a brother's love! 


| 
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From “ Consecrated Women.” 


Louise Schepler. 


BORN ABOUT 1761. DiED 1837. 

The great work which the Pastor Jobn 
Frederick Oberlin accomplished in the wild 
district of the Ban de la Roche was largely 
supplemented by one in humble life, bis ser- 
vant Louise. The work was varied, compre- 
pending the care of the bodies and minds as 
well as the souls of the people. Madame 
Oberlin warmly entered into her husband’s 
labors till her death in 1784. Then the orphan 
girl, who had been her servant for eight years, 
offered to take charge of the house and the 
seven motherless children, the youngest being 
a little helpless infant. Louise Schepler was 
at this time twenty-three years of age, and 
is described as a “sensible, pleasant-looking 
young woman, habited in the costume of the 
peasants of the country.” She showed her 
entire devotion to the family by henceforth 
refusing all offers of marriage, and by ber de- 
termination to accept no salary. On New 
Year’s Day, 1793, Louise wrote to the pastor 
Oberlin, who was called by the young and 
old of his flock by the endearing term, “ Cher 
Papa.” The following is her note. 


“Dear and Beloved Papa: Permit me, at 
the commencement of the new year, to request 
a favor which I have long desired. As I am 
now really independent, that is to say, as I 
have now no longer my father nor his debts 
to attend to, I beseech you, dear papa, not to 
refuse me the favor of making me your adopt- 
ed daughter. Do not, I entreat you, give me 
any more wages ; for as you treat me like your 
child in every other respect, I earnestly wish 
you to do so in this particular also. Little is 
needful for the support of my body. My 
shoes and stockings and sabots will cost some- 
thing; but when I want them I can ask you 
for them, as a child applies to its father. 

“Oh, | entreat you, dear papa, grant me 
this favor, and condescend to regard me as 
your most tenderly attached daughter, 

“ Louise ScHEPLER.” 


Ever afterwards Louise was looked upon 
as a child of the house, yet it was sometimes 
a trouble to Oberlin that he could not get her 
to take a present in money, for even when 
sent by the hand of another she divined by 
whom it was given and returned it. 

Oberlin’s death occurred in 1826, forty-two 
years after that of his wife, and on his removal 
a sealed letter was found, in which he pays 
a worthy tribute to Louise Schepler’s labors. 
It was written in 1811, when he imagined his 
end to be near. 

“ My very dear Children: In leaving you, 
I commend to your care the faithful nurse 
who bas brought you up, the indefatigable 
Louise. The services which she has _per- 
formed for our family are innumerable. Your 
dear mamma took her under her care before 
she bad attained the age of fifteen ; but, even 
at that early period, she rendered herself use- 
ful by her talents, her activity, and her in- 
dustry. On the premature decease of your 
beloved parent, she became at once your faith- 
ful nurse, your careful instructress, and your 
adopted mother. Her zeal for doing good 
extended beyond the confines of our own 
family. Like a devoted servant of the Lord, 
she went into all the surrounding villages, 
where I sent her, to assemble the children 
together, to instruct them in God’s holy will, 
and to communicate to them all the knowl- 





edge that she had herself derived from me 
and your mamma. 

“This was not the labor of a moment; and 
the innumerable difficulties which opposed 
themselves to her benevolent employments 
would have discouraged a thousand others ; 
for, whilst on the one hand she had to con- 
tend with the wild and froward characters of 
the children, she had on the other to correct 
their patois, and consequently, after having 
spoken to them in that dialect which was 
necessary to make herself understood, to 
translate all she bad said into French. The 
bad roads and the inclement weather so fre- 
quent on these mountains, presented another 
difficulty ; but neither sleet, nor rain, nor 
wind, nor hail, nor deep snows under foot, 
detained her from her purpose ; and when she 
returned in the evening, though exhausted, 
wet and weary, and chilled with excessive 
cold, she would set herself to attend to my 
children and to our household affairs. In this 
manner she devoted not only her time and 
abilities, but also her health and all her bodily 
powers, to my service, and to the service of 
her God. For many years past indeed her 
lungs have been injured and her constitution 
absolutely ruined by over fatigue, and by 
sudden transitions from heat to cold, and from 
cold to heat, having often, when warm with 
walking, crossed the snows, and sank into 
them to such a depth as to be scarcely able 
to get out. She received a sufficient recom- 
pense, you will perhaps say, in the ample 
salary that I allowed her. No, dear chil- 
dren, no; since the death of your mother 
I have never been able to prevail on her to 
accept the least reward for her services; she 
employed her own little property in doing 
good, and in the purchase of her scanty ward- 
robe; and it was always as a favor that she 
received from me some slight articles of dress 
and provisions, which I owed notwithstand- 
ing to her economy and good management. 





Judge, dear children, judge of the debt you 
have contracted from her services to me, and 
how far you will ever be from repaying it. 
“In times of sickness and affliction how 
kindly has she watched over both you and 
me; how tenderly has she sought to mitigate 
our pains and to assuage our griefs. Once 
more I commend her to you. You will evince, 
by the care that you take of her, how much 
attention you pay to the last wish of a father 
who has always endeavored to inspire you 
with feelings of gratitude and benevolence. 
But yes, yes ; you will fulfil my wishes. You 
will be in your turn, both individually and 
collectively, all that she bas been to you, as| 
far as your means, situation, and opportunity 
permit. 
“ Adieu, my very dear children, your papa, 
“J. F. OBERLIN.” 


At his death Oberlin’s children were anx- 
ious to carry out their father’s wishes, and 
offered Louise an equal share of the little pro- 
perty he had left. This however she refused, 
asking only to remain in the family and to 
“add the honored name of Oberlin to her 
own.” One of the children writes: “It is 
almost superfluous to say that, whilst a de- 
scendant of Oberlin remains, Louise shall 
want for nothing, at least until they them- 
selves are destitute.” 

In 1829, Louise Schepler unexpectedly re- 
ceived a “Monthyon prize” of 5000 frances. 
This gave her great pleasure, not merely on 


account of the honor, but because it enabled 
her to help the needy. This she continued 
to do so long as her strength permitted. Al- 
most to the end of her life she was occupied 
with her schools. She died in 1837, “re- 
spected and beloved by all who knew her, 
and tenderly cherished by the children of her 
revered master.” 





The Attendance of our Religious Meetings.— 
I have thought it was cause of great concern 
(and must be felt to be so), to the exercised 
members of a meeting, when their fellow- 
members are so careless of so important a 
duty, as not to be willing to sit down with 
their friends the little interval our religious 
meetings claim. Well, if nothing can arouse 
them, they must take the event of their choice. 
Their friends can but continue to pray for 
them, and in their own particulars, labor 
against the discouragement such lukewarm- 
ness brings. * * There is great beauty in 
the expression of the prophet Samuel to the 
children of Israel: “ God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for 
you.”—From Letters and Memoranda of M. 
M. Sheppard. 





Irritability isa state of mind into which 
almost everybody falls, or is tempted to fall, 
at one time or another; and it threatens the 
best and brightest people more often than 
those who are dull and apathetic. But no 
one has a right to think that “ nervous irri- 
tability,” or even genuine prostration from 
overwork or worry, affords a good excuse 
for petulance or ill-temper. Anyone can be 
gentle and winning when nothing tempts bim 
to be otherwise ; when mind, and body, and 
all outward circumstances, are bright and 
sunny. But the time when everything seems 
to go wrong, when the brain is weary and 
the patience is overtaxed, is the very time 
when we ought to keep our temper, and our 
words and deeds, under strictest control. If 
the surly word springs to the lips, and the 
unkind act, makes all around us unhappy, we 
have no business to claim exemption from the 
charge of being both ill-natured and wicked, 
merely because we have been strongly tempted 
so to be. The time to measure our strength 
of character and gentleness of disposition— 
or at any rate our ability to “ rule our spirits” 
—is when weariness within and annoyances 
without beset us most strongly.—Selected. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 


Box-wood for Wood Engraving.—Certain 
other woods—the rock-maple, pear, plum, &c., 
—may be used for some of the coarser kinds 
of wood engraving; but box-wood is the one 
material perfectly adapted to the purpose, 
and indispensable for first-class work. Its 
fine and uniform grain, and its peculiar tex- 
ture and hardness rendering it easily manage- 
able under the graving tool, and yet capable 
of enduring the pressure and strain to which 
the delicate lines are subjected in printing, 
and also the fact that it “takes the ink” bet- 
ter than any other wood, combine to give it 
peculiar and unrivalled value for the artist. 

The best box-wood is brought from the 
shores of the Black Sea, in Turkey; inferior 
varieties being obtained in Persia, in Spain 
and Portugal, and in the Balearic Isles. It 
is said that in 1815 box-trees to the value of 
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$50,000 were cut down at Box Hill, in Surrey,|up entirely of wood fibre. 


England; but the tree is of so very slow 
growth, that it is seldom raised in that coun- 
try, except for ornament. 

Several years ago, a vessel was wrecked on 
Cape Cod, and among other portions of ber 


Running across 
the woody fibre, and at right angles to it, 
one sees in a large split stick shining belts 
or bands, the so-called silver grain or medul- 
lary ray. Or if we make a cross section of 
the same stick, these rays will be seen as a 


cargo that washed ashore were a number of|set of lines running from the centre to the 


heavy hard wood logs, which, after knocking 
about in the surf for some time, until all the 
valuables were secured, were gathered up by 
the people in the vicinity and used for fuel. 


Some person, with a better knowledge of 


woods than his neighbors, conjecturing that 
the logs were certainly designed for a more 
profitable purpose than to cook fishermen’s 
dinners, brought a chip to Boston, and showed 
it to one whose business was the preparation 
of blocks for wood-engravers. 

“Do you mean to say,” said he, “that the 
people are using this wood for fuel ?” 

“That's just what they are doing,” was 
the reply. 

“Ts there much more left?” was the next 
eager inquiry. 

“ A few more logs, I should say.” 

Without another word he put on his bat 
and coat, took the first conveyance for Cape 
Cod, and reached it in time to secure a valu- 
able prize. They were actually burning fuel 
that was worth $800 a cord. 

It was, indeed, the finest and best quality 
of Turkey box-wood, which to-day would 
readily bring twelve cents a pound. 

We need hardly add that box-wood is used 
for sundry other purposes besides blocks for 
engraving—as for rules, scales, and similar 
graduated measures, for wind instruments, 
and for many of the smaller products of the 
turner’s art. For all these uses it has special 
adaptations, but for none of them is it so in- 
dispensable as it is in wood-engraving.—Popu- 
lar Science News. 

The Growth of Plants.—The subject of the 
sixth of the Michaux Botanical Lectures, 
delivered by Professor Rothrock, at Horti- 
cultural Hall, in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, was how vegetable units make the 
plant. The lecturer stated briefly the origin 
of all plant life from a form which was ordi- 
narily round in outline and microscopic in 
size. This was technically called a cell, and 
as a rule was characterized by having a 
somewhat bard exterior coat which surround- 
ed and protected the interior soft but living 
contents. Out of such a body the entire 
plant was produced by two processes ; first, 
growth of this cell to its maximum size, and 
then, second, its division into two or more 
bodies like the parent cell, until innumerable 
millions of such units were found in a growing 
plant. Some of these remained round or 
hexagonal, as in the pith; some of them be- 
came thick walled, and hard, as in the stone 
of the shell-bark, or the grit of the pear. 
Others branched, elongated and remained 
thin and became the vessels in which the 
milky juice of the dandelion and the yellow 
juice of the chelidonium were carried. Then 
others still elongated, became thick-walled, 
and produced the woody fibre out of which 
the solid mass of our timber is produced. Or 
again, some of these cells, by joining end to 
end, made long tubes in the interior of the 
plant, and were then called ducts or vessels. 
It was the wide open mouths of these that 
one sees when a stick is cut across, if it be of 
oak, chestnut or other like wood. The pines, 
however, have almost no ducts, but are made 


circumference. These, like all the other kinds 
of tissue we have described, are but modified 
cells, and beside binding the woody fibres to- 
gether in a solid mass, they also serve as the 
channels along which the starch found in the 
outer parts of the young stem is conveyed to 
the inner part, where it is stored away for 
the winter. 

Between the bark and the wood one finds, 
upon examination by the microscope, a zone 
of thin-walled cells, which are very rich in 
formative material. This is known as the 
Cambium, and out of it bark is formed on the 
outside (if an outside growing stem) and 
wood on the other. (The palms have quite 


growth.) On the outer part of the Cambium 
one finds what are known as the bast, or the 
liber fibres, which are characterized by being 
long, flexible, thick-walled and ordinarily 
pointed at the ends. To these flax and hemp 
jowe their capacity for being worked into 
textile fabric. The question is often asked, 
what holds the tree together? There are 
‘several factors in this problem—first, the 
woody fibres always interlock more or less 
among each other; second, the ends of the 
fibres are slightly irregular, or toothed, s0 
that the irregular surfaces lend some slight 
strength ; third, the silver-grain affords a re- 
sistance to the lateral spread of the fibres. 
Hence, among all these factors we find some- 


a different and a more complicated mode of| 


or thinning of the fibre walls, in which case 
the wood of the higher specific gravity may 
be stronger, or it may be due to a thickenin 
caused by foreign matters, which, taken up 
in solution from below, have been deposited 
in the interior tissues of the plant. This ig 
not likely to confer additional strength. 

It is not to be supposed that all plants are 
made up of as many different tissues as have 
been described. Some never pass beyond the 
condition of the soft, simple cell, and hence 
such lack the hardness of the hard-wood 
trees. The sea-weed, the lichens, the Fungi, 
all remain during their entire lives in the 
cellular condition. Some plants, indeed, may, 
in their adult condition, be reduced to a sin- 
gle cell. The red snow of Arctic regions is 
an illustration of this. 

It is among the marvels of biology, that the 
substance out of which all plants and all ani- 
mals start on their earliest and simplest con- 
dition, is essentially the same. From this all 
the different shapes and capacities of living 
things arise, much, one may say, as out of the 
same kind of bricks buildings of most diverse 
\shapes and capacities are created. 

Discolored Water.—Visitors to Southamp- 
ton, England, in the 8th and 9th months, 
often notice the water within a few miles of 
the port to be of a dark coffee-color, as if 
muddy. On examining with the microscope, 
it is found to contain multitudes of minute 
heart-shaped bodies, some of which turn like 
‘a wheel, and others pursue a zig-zag course. 
_They have a deep groove across the centre, 
Which is furnished with little hair-like pro- 
cesses, Which keep in rapid motion. The 
‘countless millions of these beings give to the 
‘water its peculiar hue. They appear about 





thing like the woof and warp of a piece of the same time in successive years, and their 
cloth. In a word, it is friction which holds presence is supposed to be connected with the 
the vegetable units together into a whole sewage from the town, kept more or less lo- 


symmetrical mass. 

The term, year’s growth, is one which 
needs a moment's explanation. Look at the 
stump from which an oak tree bas been re- 
moved, and you will see a series of concentric 
rings which cover the whole surface. Now 
the year’s growth is the whole space from 
one ring to the other, including one of the 
rings also. The ringed appearance is pro- 
duced by sets of those fibres which are made 
in, or toward autumn, being flatter and 
thicker than the large open cavities which 
one finds outside them, and which mark the 
first growth of the ensuing spring. The dis- 
tinctness of the rings will vary in different 
species of wood according as there is more or 
less contrast between the thickness of the 
fall fibres and the spring ducts. The fibres 
(woody) having small cavities and thick 
walls are elements of strength to the tree, 
the ducts having thin walls and large cavities 
are elements of weakness. Now, from those 
facts an important practical conclusion is to 
be drawn: it is, as ducts are formed first in 
the spring, and in pretty constant number, 
comparing one spring with another, and, as 
wood fibres are formed later than the ducts, 
that is, during the summer and autumn, it 
follows that, as between two specimens of the 
same kind of wood, that specimen which has the 
larger year’s growth, other things being equal, 
is the stronger, because it bas, as compared 
with a small year’s growth, more wood and 
fewer ducts. The specific gravity of wood, 
when thoroughly dried, varies greatly. This 
'is due to two causes: first, to the thickening 








cally suspended by the ebb and flow of the 
tide, which may furnish the food which sup- 
‘ports them, and which they may be a means 
\of removing from the waters. 

| Distilling Water by Sun-heat.—The scarcity 
of pure water in the northern part of Chili, 
has rendered it very expensive to procure a 
sufficient supply of this indispensable requi- 
‘site of life for the men and animals connected 
‘with the mines. This led to the establish- 
‘ment of an apparatus at Los Salinas, where 
|there are salt water wells about 70 miles in- 
land from the coast. It consists of long shal- 
low troughs filled with water, and covered by 
la sloping glass roof. The water is evaporated 
‘by the sun’s rays, condenses on the under 
‘surface of the glass,and runs down to grooves 
‘cut in the wooden frame, whence it is con- 
veyed by pipes to a reservoir. To increase 
the evaporation the bottom of the troughs 
are blackened with logwood and alum. When 
working to the best advantage, it produced 
about one pound of water daily for every 
square foot of glass. 

The Lancelet Fish.—This is a small boneless 
fish about two inches long, which is generally 
concealed in the sand on the seashore, which 

: so closely resembles in color as readily to 


escape detection. When it is necessary to 


leave the sand, it glides rapidly through the 
water with aserpent-like motion. The mouth 
is surrounded by cilia, the motion of which 
causes the passage of water for food and for 
breathing. 

These fish have a peculiar and remarkable 
power of attaching themselves together, form- 
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ing a string eight or ten inches long, and|more was heard of the brigantine for three months.|the principles of Friends, they would have 


swimming in nnison. When thus swimming 
they adhere to each other by their flat sides, 
the head of one coming up about one-third on 
the body of the one before it. 





Items, 


—Methodist Meeting-house.—A new Methodist 
place of worship at Madison Avenue, New York, 
one of the richest in that city, is approaching com- 
pletion. “Some one says that it is so elaborate that 
the Vanderbilt houses hardly excel it for sculpture, 
insignia, scalloped tower, &c.” 

Does not this ostentatious display show that 
a worldly-minded spirit is creeping into that 
society ? One can scarcely hope to see with- 
in the walls of such an edifice, much evidence 
of that life and spirituality, which is the true 
adornment of the Church. Such a building 


is not calculated to promote the bumility of 


the congregation that meets within it, but 
rather to suggest to them the self-complacent 
language of Nebuchadnezzar, “Is not this 
great Babylon which I have built ?” 


—Papal Supremacy.—Professor Funk, a member 
of the Roman Catholic Theological Faculty of the 
University of Tubingen, has just published an ex- 
amination of the relation of the Bishop of Rome to 
the early Councils of the Church. We quote the 
conclusions to which he arrives :—“ Of the testimony 
which is usually adduced in favor of Papal Con- 
firmation of the eight General Councils of antiquity, 
nothing has been found that will stand the test of a 
strict examination. On the contrary, we have seen 
that several Synods so expressed themselves with 
reference to their relation to Rome as directly to 
exclude Papal approbation. I have, therefore, as I 
believe, every reason for a rejection of the theory in 
question.” ——Jrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


—Presbyterian.—Many eminent ministers in Ire- 
land are deeply dissatisfied with the recent decision 
of the Irish Assembly, to give each church liberty 
to have or not to have a musical instrument in its 
services. Dr. Pettigrew said in public discourse: 


“The purity of our worship is at stake, and so are} —— 


the liberties of those who are conscientiously op- 
age to innovations upon our forms of worship.” 
3y the late census there are 476,000 Presbyterians ; 
of these not 20,000 desire alterations in the worshi 








It appears that about the middle of last month she 
returned to Queensland with 144 laborers on board. 
We do not know how many of these natives were 
obtained In New Guinea, and how many from smaller 
islands which are resorted to by vessels like the 
“Fanny.” But there was unmistakable evidence 
that she had not made her cruise without receiving, 
as well as probably giving, some severe blows. Ac- 
cording to a Sydney paper, both the captain and 
Government agent had been disabled by spear and 
bullet wounds received on an island near New Ire- 
land, while an interpreter was killed on another 
island. It is also stated that on one of these islands 
a determined attempt was made to massacre the 
whole party. It is absolutely intolerable that a 
traffic which bears such fruit should be carried on 
under the British flag. With what consistency can 
we complain of the outrages committed in Western 
Polynesia, by French labor vessels from New Cale- 
donia, when vessels sailing from our own ports, in 
search of recruits, become involved in murderous 
conflicts with islanders who manifestly wish to have 
nothing to do with white men, or their labor con- 
tracts? As for New Guinea, there is reason to be- 
lieve that only the exercise of sheer compulsion 
will induce the natives to leave their homes. To 
prosecute the traffic under such circumstances is 
therefore simply to provoke war and bloodshed, and 
to cast upon the English navy the odious responsi- 
bility of bombarding native towns by way of reprisal. 
—Daily News, 9th mo. 14th. 


—Mormon Missions—A report of the Mormon 
missions in the Sandwich Islands, published at Salt 
Lake City, shows a membership of 3600. The 
Church owns a large sugar plantation in Hawaii, 
and the King was present at the Conference. 


—Japanese Missions.—A native Japanese paper 
says: “Considering the short period since the in- 
troduction of Christianity into this country, the re- 
striction upon travel in the interior and the limited 
knowledge ght ape among missionaries, we must 
be surprised at the rapidity with which that religion 


\is taking hold of the people and supplanting Budd- 


hism.” 
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In reflecting on the events which are taking 


of their Church, There are 450,000 determinedly|place in our beloved Society, and on the let- 


opposed to it. 


ters and communications received from vari- 


—Temperance in Great Britain.—The Annual Re-|°US parts of the country,—often from persons 


port of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in|between whose meetings there is no official, 


Great Britain expresses the opinion that in some 


localities, “ the spread of temperance principles has|of the importance of preserving that spirit of 


_ already caused a marked diminution in the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, and the tendency 
is still increasing.” The percentage of decrease is 
small, but sufficient to encourage those who are 


intercourse—we are impressed with a feeling 


charity and of sound judgment, which will 
enable us to recognize the good in all. 
A great change has taken place in many 


laboring in the Temperance reform to further efforts. |Patts of our Society in the last thirty years, 
The improvement thus manifested in confined to|and it is still going forward. Principles and 
England and Scotland; in Ireland the amount con-|practices which our forefathers held dearer 


sumed as a beverage seems to be increasing. 


—Progress of Arbitration —There now exists quite 
a series of Treaties, agreed to by various Continental 
nations, containing clauses, providing for references 
to Arbitration, in case, at least, of any difficulties 
arising as to the interpretation of these documents 
respectively. Switzerland and the Uuited States 
have lately taken a still bolder step, and agreed to 
refer to arbitration in future, all disputes whatsoever 
arising between themselves. A similar full adoption 
of the principle is contained in a treaty between the 
American countries of Columbia and Honduras.— 
Herald of Peace. 


—Queensland Qutrages.—It will be remembered 
that when the magistrate at Thursday Island an- 
nexed New Guinea to the colony at Queensland, a 
labor vessel called the “ Fanny” immediately started 
from Mackay for the country in which British 
authority had been thus prematurely proclaimed, 
in order to obtain a supply of recruits for the colonial 
planters. This was in [4th mo.] last, and nothing 


than life itself, have been openly discarded ; 
and the leaders in this movement have gone 
to such lengths that, if they bad lived in for- 
mer times, they would have been denied the 
privileges of membership. This change has 
been gradual in its progress; and many of 











felt that the charge was unjust and untrue. 

We refer to this puint, because we have felt 
that there is a danger of attributing to defec- 
tion of principle, actions which may be the 
result of misinformation, want of knowledge, 
or other similar causes. And there is scarcely 
anything more trying to the feelings, and 
more destructive of love and unity, than im- 
putations which are felt to be unjust. Those 
who are conscious of the powerful influence 
exerted on them by the ties of friendship, the 
views of their associates, and similar influ- 
ences, ought, in their judgment of others, to 
be clothed with that charity which thinketh 
no evil, where a more favorable interpretation 
can reasonably be given to the words and ac- 
tions of others. 

In several of the Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, the change referred to has pro- 
gressed so far as to lead to separations in 
their limits. In some cases, a part of the 
members have withdrawn from meetings 
which were no longer held after the ancient 
manner of Friends’ meetings, and where doc- 
trines were preached inconsistent with our 
views, and have met apart to perform Divine 
worship free from the interruptions to which 
they had been exposed. The responsibility 
involved in such a step is very serious; and 
the ultimate consequences may be so great, 
that nothing but a clear sense of duty would 
seem sufficient to justify any in taking it. 
We have no doubt a state of things may arise 
in a religious body, in which members would 
be justified in withdrawing therefrom, and 
forming an independent organization ; as was 
done by the early disciples of Christ in re- 
nouncing the authority of the Jewish priests ; 
by the Protestant reformers in separating 
from the Romish communion ; and by Friends 
in their rise in leaving the different bodies of 
which they had been members. But it is im- 
peratively necessary thut this right be exer- 
cised with such caution and forbearance, and 
under such a pressure of necessity, as will 
show that the actors are not moving in their 
own heat and self-will; but under the con- 
straining influence of the Head of the Church, 
who requires of them in this manner to bear 
a@ most open and decided testimony to the 
truths of religion. 

In the progress of such schisms, it will be 
found that some who are united in their at- 
tachment to the same doctrines and practices 
|yet differ in their views as to the manner in 
| which a testimony should be borne thereto. 
|In illustration of this, we quote the following 
| paragraphs from a letter, recently received 
by a Friend of Philadelphia, from one who ap- 
pears to be a religiously-minded, and honestly- 
concerned member of our Society, residing in 
England :— 





“ Several Friends in various places have re- 


those who now mourn over and testify against signed their membership, being utterly weary 
it, could not see, in its earlier stages, whither) in spirit at the changes and alterations, both 
it was leading. Some of these even censured | in doctrine and practice, to which we are now 
those who contended against it, as judging too} expected to submit; and although we can 
harshly of their brethren, and being actuated | quite understand their great discouragement, 
by a censorious spirit. Yet, as they main-| yet there are others, scattered up and down. 
tained their attachment to our principles, in| who cannot see their way to do this, for we 
process of time, their eyes were opened to see/are not circumstanced as to numbers as you 
the real condition of things, and they were are in America, but, like the shaken olive 
made willing to endure censure themselves,|tree, one here and another there, have been 
and throw their influence in favor of the truth. | left as in the ‘very top of the uppermost 
If they had been charged, in those days of;bough,’ almost alone as to outward com- 
partial blindness, with having departed from’ panionsbip, and sitting in a very low spot. 
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os is one who has given up his place} greater, which will make the production $32,000,000 ! matter, and that it was not advisable to return to the 
amongst us; he is a man of a very tender gold and nearly $49,000,000 silver. The number and | former Colonial Government, which was abolished in 


spirit, and must have stood entirely alone in 
his meeting for some years. Another Friend 


was now so different to when he first joined 
the Society, years ago, that he felt it best to 
withdraw, only attending meetings for wor- 
ship as a non-member.” 


Such a letter is calculated to awaken seri- 


value of the bars issued and exchanged for coin indi- 
cate that the consumption of gold in the arts and manu- 
J 5 factures was fully equal to that in the previous year, or 
in Lancashire has lately done the same; and| about $12,000,000, of which $7,000,000 was domestic 
in writing to tell usof it, said that everything] production. The amount of silver thus used was about 
half a million dollars less than last year, being $6,500,- 
000, of which $6,000,000 was domestic production. The 
total coin circulation of the United States, 7th mo. 1st, 
1883, H. M. Burchard estimates was $765,000,000, of neither frank, honest nor ingenuous. 


1866, and the quasi-despotic government now existi 
there could not be permanent. The Government, Lo 
Derby said, had determined to take a new departure 
in the government of Jamaica, but it would be unwise 
to declare the details thereof at present. 
| The London Standard’s Paris correspondent has had 
an interview with Ferry. With regard to China, Ferry 
| entertains the opinion that the Chinese diplomatists are 
e utterly dis- 


which $537,000,000 was gold, and $228,000,000 silver. | believes in the military power of China, and is firmly 
The production of gold in twenty countries is placed at | convinced that there is not the remotest chance of that 
$103,161,532, and of silver $109,446,586, showing a de-;country going to war. Ferry did not see any such 


ous thoughtfulness in several directions, as| crease from the previous year of $4,000,000 in gold and |eventuality as a French blockade of Chinese ports. 

well as mourning over the change which is| an increase of $6,000,000 in silver. Tonquin, he said, was not a Chinese possession. France 

taking place in the parent Yearly Meeting of From Chicago it is stated that several cases of con-|had treaty rights over Tonquin, and would not retreat 
5 


' 


our Society, to which formerly we all looked 
up with affectionate regard. But the lesson 
we desire at this time to enforce is, that those 
who love the same cause, but do not seem to 
be led in the same line of action in bearing 
testimony to it, should not improperly censure 
one another, but cultivate those kindly feel- 
ings which may render more easy the ulti- 
mate union of all under our name who retain 
their allegiance to Christ Jesus, and walk in 
his holy Light, in the footsteps in which the 
early members of our Society were led. 


In the notice inserted in our last number, 
of the decease of our valued friend Anne 
Hilles, of Frankford, her age was not men- 
tioned. She was in her 94th year, and re- 


tained at that advanced period of life her,2"4,9% 4 98 cts. per gallon for home use. 


mental faculties, and ber love of religion. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington is in receipt of information from the United 
States Vice Consul at Turin that there will be no di- 
vision or distinction of nationality among the exhibitors 
at next year’s Electrical Exposition. 

The latest returns of the cotton crop, made to the 


tagious disease, known as “Swell Head,” have de- from her position at the dictation of China. When the 
veloped from the cattle in the stock yards there. After| French were firmly established in the Red River Delta 
|a scientific examination of the disease, made under di-|another market would be opened, and the Chinese would 
rection of the United States Cattle Commission; it was’ then acquiesce in the fait accompli. There was no dif- 
decided that the malady was caused by the lodgment'! ference with England in regard to Tonquin or Mada- 





of microscopic plants in the teeth. ‘ When the disease 
extends to the jaws it nearly always proves fatal. It 
can he communicated to man.” 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 323, 
which was 17 less than during the previous week, and 
the same number as during the corresponding period 
last year. The number of males was 155; of females 





scarlet fever. 
Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, registered, 113$; coupon, 
115; 4s, 122}; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 130 a 137. 
Cotton.— Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 10} a 11 cts. per 


| pound for uplands and New Orleans. 


Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} a 8% cts. for export, 


Flour was quiet at unchanged prices. Sales of 2200 
barrels, including Minnesota extras at $5.25 a $6; 
Pennsylvania family at $5; western do., at $5.25 a $6, 
and patents at 6 a $7. Kye flour was firm at $3.75 
per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—Wheat continues in fair demand, but prices 
were unsettled and rather lower. About 9000 bushels 
red sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.17; No. 2 at 


| $1.08 a $1.13 per bushel ; No. 3 red at $1.01 per bushel. 
‘Corn—Car lots were firm. About 8500 bushels sold in 


168: 48 died of consumption ; 27 of diphtheria; 22 of sport heavy cannon over them. 
pneumonia; 17 of convulsions; 17 of old age, and 13 of| march early in 12th month, by which time China will 


Agricultural Department, show a slight improvement lots at 57 a 62 cts. a bushel, the latter rate for prime 
since the last report. The indicated product, consider- Yellow, and 40,000 bushels sail, mixed, at 60 a 64} cts. 
ing rate of yield and acreage, is nearly 86 per cent. of Oats.—Car lots were firmly held; about 10,000 bushels 
last year’s crop. jsold in lots at 36 a 38 cts. per bushel, according to 
The Wilmington Every Evening publishes reports of quality. Rye was firmly held; small sales of Pennsyl- 
the peach trade of the Delaware Peninsula, showing that! Vania are reported at 60 cts. per bushel. : 
the total shipments of peaches last season amounted to| Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 11th 
3,603,705 baskets. The quantity consumed by canners,|™0. 10th, 1883.— Loads of hay, 329; loads of straw, 46. 
dryers and evaporators for home use was from 1,000,000 Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 


to 1,500,000 baskets. 

Further particulars of the tornado in Missouri show 
that not only Springfield, but Brookline and other 
places suffered. Seven persons are reported killed and 


cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 Ibs.; 


jstraw, 70 a SO cts. per 100 pounds. 


ForREIGN.—An explosion took place at 8.30 on the 


| morning of 11th mo. 8th, in the Moorfield Colliery, at 


a large number injured, four of whom have since died, Accrington, Lancashire. There were 110 miners in the 


and the loss of property is estimated at $250,000. 


{colliery at the time of the explosion. Government in- 


The National Fat Stock Show opened in Chicago on |*pectors have descended into the mine. It is believed 


the 14th inst. Entries have been received from all 
parts of the United States and Great Britain. The Con- 
vention is called by Professor Loring, President of the 
U.S. Treasury Cattle Commission, to consult in regard 
to the prevention of the spread of contagious diseases 
among cattle. Commissioners will be present from 
England, Germany and France. 

Observances of the 400th anniversary of Martin 
Luther’s birth, were held in various places of worship 
in Philadelphia and other places in this country. 

Superintendent Maxwell, of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, reports that during the year past the 
manufagture of malt liquors in Cincinnati, Covington 
and Newport, aggregated 875,000 barrels, This is 47,- 
000 more than in the previous year, and is equivalent 
to 555 glasses per annum for every man, woman and 
child in the three cities. 

Three boys, from Boston, have recently been arrested 
in Savannah, Georgia, as vagrants. They arrived at 
Savannah as stowaways on a Boston steamer. Having 
read dime novels, they were “on their way to find the 
retreat of Billy Bowlegs, in Okefinokee Swamp.” 

Full returns of the vote of eleven counties in Dakota, 
with partial returns from twelve others, show that out 
of 7000 votes cast 5000 were for the new Constitution. 

From the annual report of H. M. Burchard, D:rector 
of the Mint, it appears that the production of gold for 
the current calendar year will probably be $500,000 
less than in 1882, and that of silver at least $2,000,000 








) that at least 63 miners have lost their lives. 


The Government has issued orders for the withdrawal 


from Egypt of a large number of the British troops in 
| that country. 


The further prorogation of Parliament until the 19th 
of 12th month is officially announced, 

The Pall Mall Gazette says that it is probable that the 
Government will introduce at the next session of Par- 
liament, a Household Suffrage bill, which shall apply 
to both town and country in all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland alike. A bill for the redistribution of seats 
in the House of Commons will probably follow the 
above measure. The Government has not finally de- 
cided upon its programme, but the Pull Mall Gazette 
has reason to believe that the above mentioned one will 
be adopted. 

The Freeman’ Journal publishes the full text of a 
circular proposing wholesale emigration from Ireland, 
which, it is alleged, the Government issued, though the 
authorities have disavowed any connection with the 
paper. 

The West Indian Association in an interview with 
Lord Derby, the Colonial Secretary, has stated to him 
the feeling existing in Jamaica over the fact that the 
people have no control over the Legislative Council. 


'gascar which could not be amicably adjusted. The 


|Prime Minister denied that France had any intention 
of annexing New Guinea. 

A special despatch from Hong Kong says Admiral 
| Courbet has postponed his attack on Bac-Ninh where 
the Chinese are preparing for a desperate defence. He 
| will wait until the roads are sufficiently dry to tran- 
He will begin the 


a decided whether she assist the garrison at Bac- 
inh. 

Festivals were held on the 10th and 11th instants, in 
various parts of Germany and elsewhere in Europe, in 

;cOmmemoration of the birth day of Martin Luther. 

The Crown Prince Frederick William of Germany, 
expected to make a journey to Madrid by way of Munich 
and Genoa,—leaving home on the 15th and arriving in 
Spain about the 18th. 

The Madrid Gazette publishes a circular of the 
Minister of Finance to the financial delegates of the 
provinces, enjoining the greatest attention to the collec- 
tion of taxes in order to increase the revenue. Spain, 
the Financial Minister says, has arrived at a degree of 
prosperity unknown for many years, the Budget show- 
ing a surplus. In regard to the present Budget he says 
it will be unnecessary to employ all the extraordinary 
resources voted by the Cortes; and he hopes, in regard 
to future Budgets, that the estimated expenditure will 
be covered by permanent resources. 

It is officially reported that 1256 head of cattle died 
of rinderpest in a month (ending 9th month 27th,) in 
the province of Podolia, Russia. 

The Republic of Guatemala has engaged a Ceylon 
planter to introduce into that country 500,000 cinchona 
trees, for obtaining Peruvian bark, from which is dis- 
tilled the salts known as quinine, owing to the great 
increase in the use of cinchona bark, not only for qui- 
nine and as an ingredient in a substitute for hops, but 
for various commercial purposes. 





WANTED, 

A well qualified Friend, as teacher, to take charge of 
Friends’ School at Springville, Iowa. School to open 
early in next month. Apply to B. V. STan.ey, 

Springville, Linn county, Iowa. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown 
Station on the arrival of the 9.05 a.™. train from 
Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the school. 





MARRIED, 11th mo. 6th, at Friends’ Meeting house, 
corner of Sixth and Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Henry 
A. Lreprnxcort, of Philadelphia, and Saran, daughter 
of John 8S. and Mary K. Palmer, of Germantown. 





Diep, 5th mo. Ist, 1883, Marra PEenrRosg, in the 
75th year of her age, a member of Hickory Grove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Lowa. 

——, at her residence in this city, 9th mo. 3d, 1883, 
Ann M., wife of Samuel N. Troth, M. D., in the 66th 
year of her age, a member of Northern District Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, 

——, 10th month 15th, 1883, THomas ScaTrTer- 
GooD, in the 8lst year of his age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 


The Association expressed the desire of the Colony of} Northern District. 

—, llth month 4th, near Haddonfield, N. J. 
CHARLES L. Wui.uiTs, a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, in the 70th year of his age. 


Jamaica for the extension of the number of unofficial 
members of the Legislature. Lord Derby in reply 
said that the Home Government was considering the 
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